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cooperate with other agencies in safe-guarding the valuable art 
and culture of primitive and nonindustrial peoples from debase- 
ment or extinction. 

Again, as regards printed materials, it is proposed that UNESCO 
should establish a central international inter-library loan system 
by which readers in any part of the world may, given the coopera- 
tion of the world’s librarians, have access, either in original or 
copy, to the printed materials contained in any library in any 
country. It is proposed further that UNESCO should assist 
libraries and schools to obtain books, periodicals, works of art, 
and museum objects from all the countries of the world, matching 
needs with available supplies. The use of photographic repro- 
duction, both for the protection and for the greater availability 
of printed materials, is conceived of upon a scale never before 
undertaken. It is clearly seen and clearly proposed that the world’s 
resources of cultural materials destroyed in the war can be re- 
placed in part by a world system of loan and reproduction where 
they cannot be replaced in kind. 

And beyond the development of technological and scholarly 
means by which the remaining resources of the world may be 
made more fully and more widely useful, it is also proposed to 
encourage the establishment of public or popular libraries and 
museums where they do not now exist, as aids in the great labor 
of mass education which must be undertaken. 

The principal proposals for activity in the field of increase of 
men’s knowledge of themselves, their world and each other are 
to be found as would be expected, in the fields of science. The 
proposals before us in the natural sciences do not, of course, 
neglect the essential and pressing problem of the preservation of 
knowledge—the replacement of scientific and technical apparatus, 
particularly in the devastated areas of the world. It is proposed 
that this replacement should be accomplished by surveying actual 
needs and by stimulating the creation of agencies to collect and 
distribute needed supplies. A related proposal carrying beyond 
rehabilitation into the continuing labor of scientific work is the 
proposal for the interchange of scientists of all grades. UNESCO, 
it is proposed, shall administer fellowship grants made available 
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to it and shall establish a limited number of fellowships from its 
own funds. It will also stimulate and, to some extent, subsidize 
meetings of international scientific and other learned organizations. 
It will cooperate with international unions of scientific personnel. 
Traveling panels of scientists will be sent to various countries on 
invitation. In regions remote from the main centers of scientific 
research and technology, experience has shown that a small 
mobile team concerned with scientific liaison cannot only facilitate 
but universally stimulate the advance of science and its application. 
All these proposals are, of course, part only of a broader program 
of exchange of personnel, and encouragement of international 
conferences which is to be found in the reports of all the sub- 
commissions. 

One of the most interesting of the proposals having to do with 
increase of knowledge is a proposal in a field in which new knowl- 
edge is urgently necessary. It is proposed that UNESCO should 
study the problem of satisfactory living in the Equatorial forest 
zone. As a concrete beginning, UNESCO will take over the 
coordination of the various researches by many nations on the 
resources and conditions of life in the great Amazonian forest 
with a view to establishing later an Equatorial Survey Institute. 
A similar proposal relates to the study, in collaboration with 
other United Nations organizations, of the urgent scientific prob- 
lems arising in those regions of the world where the majority of 
the population is undernourished. As a first stage, UNESCO 
will recruit teams of specialists expert in nutritional science and 
food technology to attack the problem in three sample regions— 
the Amazon forest, India, and China. 

Other projects looking toward the increase of knowledge in 
ways directly related to UNESCO’s responsibility to contribute 
to peace are to be found in the Social Sciences where it is proposed 
that UNESCO should undertake a study of tensions conducive to 
war. This study would include studies of nationalism and inter- 
nationalism, the pressure of populations and the effect of techno- 
logical progress upon the well-being of peoples. It will call for a 
new type of cooperation among social scientists, anthropologists, 
geographers, and psychologists, and it will demand, as the work 
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progresses, new methods of investigation and report. In such an 
elaborate undertaking, recourse will be had to the national com. 
missions of member States wherever possible. 

With respect to nationalism and internationalism, the three 
main objectives will be: 

(1) To bring to light the distinctive character of the various 
national cultures and national ideals. ; 

(2) To help in stimulating the sympathy and respect of the 
nations for each other’s ideals and aspirations and appreciation of 
national problems. 

(3) To study and recommend for action possible measures 
which can bring the nations into closer cooperation, while main- 
taining fullest respect for their cultures and ideals. 

The study of population. will be undertaken cooperatively with 
the United Nations Economic and Social Council which has set 
up a demographic commission. Among the factors which may be 
identified as forming a part of this great problem are the excessive 
increase or decrease in populations, the effect of migration, tensions 
created among groups within nations or dependent areas, and 
problems arising from certain customs, standards or political 
restrictions. 

It is also proposed that UNESCO undertake a similar study 
upon the group of problems created by the impact of moder 
technological developments upon social life and social institutions, 
It is believed that tensions, both national and international, created 
by this impact are, thus far, little understood. A new attack upon 
this problem utilizing modern methods of survey and analysis is 
presented. 

Again it is proposed that UNESCO should examine the philo- 
sophic problems of the time. It is agreed, of course, that UNESCO 
must not be committed to a dogmatic position in any field or toa 
philosophy which would exclude other basic philosophies directed 
to the human and humane ends to which UNESCO, by its Con- 
stitution, is devoted. The philosophic problem of UNESCO is 
the problem of finding common ground for understanding and 
agreement between diverse philosophies and religions. This is a 
new and important problem for philosophy directly related to 
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the cause of peace. It is proposed that it should be the subject of 
discussion in a conference of philosophers to be called in the year 

1947- 

These, in the view at least of this Committee, are the projects 
offered by the subcommissions which outline most clearly the 
character which UNESCO will take on when it moves from its 
preparatory and planning stage to the stage of action. There are, 
of course, many additional proposals listed in the reports of the 
subcommissions which, equally with the proposals here named, 
are before the Conference for adoption. It is clearly the responsi- 
bility of the Director-General to determine, within the limits 
of the funds made available to him, which of the many projects 
proposed by the subcommissions and approved by the Program 
Commission and the General Conference he will undertake. All 
the Drafting Committee has attempted to do is to draw from the 
reports of the subcommissions those items to which they seem to 
have devoted principal attention and which, under an overall 
examination, appear to conform most nearly to the criteria estab- 
lished. If the General Conference agrees with the Drafting Com- 
mittee, it will be saying, in effect, that the Director-General 
would be well advised, in its opinion, to frame his program around 
the projects here presented. We wish, however, to be clearly 
understood to state that the Director-General, as the responsible 
officer of the Organization, must, in the last analysis, make the 
selection and produce the program. ; 

We have not in this report touched upon the question of the 
machinery by which these various proposals shall be realized. 
The reports of the various subcommissions contain in somedetail 
an account of the instruments to be used. It is sufficient, we think, 
to state here that although these various proposals are advanced 
as proposals for action by UNESCO, they are, in the last analysis, 
proposals advanced for action by the peoples of the world. Without 
the collaboration of the member nations, UNESCO can do nothing 
and can be nothing. Without the collaboration of the peoples 
who compose the member nations, the undertakings of UNESCO— 
undertakings which touch most nearly the lives of peoples every- 
where—can have no reality and no true meaning. In presenting, 
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therefore, this report, and in proposing that the program which it 
outlines should be adopted, we are speaking not to the General 
Conference of UNESCO alone but to the peoples of the world, 

Here, in our opinion, is a program for common action to con- 
struct in the minds of men such defenses of the peace as the minds 
of men can maintain. If it is possible in the present dark and lower- 
ing atmosphere of cynicism, suspicion, and despair for men to 
agree upon a common program, they should, we think, be able to 
agree on this. In the final count, in the last determination, we must 
trust our power to be men. As men—as thinking men—as men who 
think, believe, and have the will to act—we can agree together 
on the end of peace. Agreeing on that end, we should be able to 
agree that there are steps by which the end can be approached, 
In the high confidence that the projects here proposed are projects 
which can bring us nearer to the hoped-for goal, we put these 
programs in your hands. ' 
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PROGRESS REPORT 
PREPARED BY UNESCO SECRETARIAT, PARIS 
MARCH 26, 1947 


UNESCO has now lived through three stages of its history: the 
Preparatory Commission stage, the General Conference, and the 

t Conference reorganization periods. 

During the Preparatory Commission stage, a staff selected 
for this purpose prepared a series of documents outlining possible 
programs which UNESCO might undertake in carrying out the 
provisions of its Constitution. These recommendations were 
presented in the form of conference documents to the first General 
Conference of UNESCO, held in Paris during November and 
December, 1946. 

The first General Conference worked through the recommenda- 
tions of the Preparatory Commission and agreed upon a series of 
recommendations which, because of the necessity of making 
choices within limited financial resources, were more limited than 
the original proposals submitted by the Preparatory Commission. 

The recommendations of the first General Conference were 
still very extensive. They were presented in the form of reports 
of subcommissions dealing with specific subjects like Humanities 
and Social Sciences, Education, Natural Sciences, etc. Due to the 
pressure of time upon the Conference, it was not possible to 
collate the work of the various subcommissions and therefore no 
final balance was attained among the programs of the various 
subcommissions. Moreover, the Conference did not consider the 
question of the budget for UNESCO until after it had accepted 
the program, and then, after a small budget had been decided upon, 
there was no time to consider which of the many programs ap- 
proved should be eliminated. 

From the end of the first General Conference until March 1, 
it has been the task of the UNESCO Secretariat to reexamine 
all of the General Conference’s decisions in the light of budgetary 
limitations and to develop a core of the staff able to carry on the 
program of UNESCO during the year 1947. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION 


The first task was to develop an effective Organization by 
fixing responsibilities on the administrative side. This involved 
the establishment of a Budget and Administrative Planning Bureau, 
a Personnel Bureau, and a Bureau of the Comptroller. It was 
essential to fix responsibilities for these important arms of ad- 
ministration in order that plans for Budget, for personnel and 
for controlling the finances of the Organization might be immediate- 
ly put into operation. 

The Budget and Administrative Planning Bureau had the 
principal task of developing plans for the organization of the 
staff and the definition of responsibilities. At the same time, it 
began with the preparation of the budget for 1947, and for the 
development of a system of allotments. 

The Personnel Bureau had to draft personnel rules in the light 
of the regulations adopted by the first General Conference. It 
had to develop a personnel recruitment program. In addition, 
there fell upon this bureau the task of drafting papers regarding 
appointment policy, a Provident Fund, Medical Benefits and Allow- 
ances. Finally, the Personnel Bureau had the responsibility for 
beginning the preparation of job descriptions for posts to be 
filled after February 28. 

The Bureau of the Comptroller put into operation the financial 
regulations voted by the first General Conference and developed, 
accordingly, appropriate accounts and other matters of control. 
A careful examination of the status of the finances of UNESCO 
including both liabilities and assets was essential prior to embarka- 
tion upon a program of expenditures in the light of the decisions 
made by the General Conference. The Bureau of the Comptroller 
was charged with the responsibility for arranging for the auditing 
of the Preparatory Commission accounts. The Comptroller had 
the further responsibility for issuing statements to member govern- 
ments regarding contributions due from them in respect to both 
the 1947 budget and the Revolving Fund. 

The Standing Committee, on February 10, received a report 
on the decisions made with respect to administrative organization 
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and approved of the documents submitted at that time, relating 
to salary scales, allowances, provident fund, and medical benefits. 


PROGRAM 


During the period following the end of the first General Confer- 
ence, the Director-General undertook an examination of the 
s approved with a view of determining priorities in terms 
of both feasibility and budgetary limitations. Out of this examina- 
tion, there emerged a general plan of organization submitted 
to the Standing Committee early in February, and generally 
proved by it. This plan divides UNESCO’s activities for 1947 
into (1) UNESCO-wide projects, (2) sectional projects, (3) 
continuing activities. 
The overall projects include (1) Educational Reconstruction 


‘ and Rehabilitation, (2) International Understanding, and (3) 


Fundamental Education. 

The seope of the Reconstruction and Rehabilitation Project 
is clear from its title. It is concerned with the general field of 
educational reconstruction to which the General Conference gave 
extensive attention during its deliberations in November and 
December. The specific activities include those assigned by the 
Conference to the Reconstruction and Rehabilitation Section and 
also an extensive range of activities largely within the subject 
matter responsibility of sections like Natural Sciences, Social 
Sciences, and Libraries. It is intended that the Reconstruction 
and Rehabilitation program should be carefully coordinated by a 
staff selected for this purpose, but of course a great deal of work 
will in fact be done under the supervision of some of the sub- 
stantive sections. 

The international Understanding Project is concerned with 
such subjects as: textbooks revision, international study centers, 
the study of education for international understanding, inter- 
national relations clubs and teachers seminars. Some of these 
activities were originally approved in the Conference by the 
subcommissions of Education and Social Sciences. However, it 
was felt that for the purpose of effective coordination, it was 
important to relate these projects to each other, and to make 
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certain that they were appropriately geared into each other as q 
part of UNESCO’s general effort to further international under. 
standing. 

The final project of a UNESCO-wide character is that dealing 


with Fundamental Education. This subject is of concern not only | 


to professional educators but also, for example, to members of 
the Natural Sciences staff concerned with the development of the 
Hylean Amazon Project. Clearly, if progress is to be made in the 
development of better living conditions in tropical areas, it js 
essential to engage in adequate educational programs among the 
people of these areas in order that they may benefit from the 
scientific developments which may emerge from the projects. 
Similarly, there is an obvious relationship between Fundamental 
Education Programs and the basic interest of the Social Sciences 
in the removal, or at least the reduction, of tensions which en- 
danger peace. For these reasons, the Fundamental Education 
Project includes education for adults, for health, for economic 
development, for international understanding and citizenship. It 
includes work on plans for the exchange of information about 
techniques of adult education. 

In addition to these UNESCO-wide projects, it has been de- 
cided to single out for special attention, a series of specific projects 
in each of the principal sections of UNESCO. Thus, in the Libraries 
field, there are the projects dealing with bibliographical and 
documentary service and the important project for stimulating 
the growth of public libraries. In the Natural Sciences field, there 
are the Hylean Amazon Project and the Field Cooperation Stations. 
In the Social Sciences field, there is the broad project dealing with 
Tensions Crucial to Peace, and the more specific one dealing with 


Home and Community Planning. Another illustration is to be 


found in the field of Arts and Letters where it is proposed to 
conduct a survey of condition of the arts and artists as well as to 
engage in activities leading to the development of an International 
Theater Institute. 

While the foregoing two types of projects may be set forth 
as having especially high priority during 1947, UNESCO must 


also, according to the decisions of the Conference, carry on 
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certain continuing activities. These include collaboration with 
nongovernmental and governmental organizations, including in 
some instances the making of grants-in-aids; the preparation of 
inventories of research resources; the making of plans for year- 
books in specific technical fields; the collection, analysis, and 
distribution of information essential to developing more effective 
communication between the peoples of the world in specific 
areas of educational, scientific, and cultural knowledge; the removal 
of barriers to communication in the same fields; and the develop- 
ment of certain documentary services or the establishment of 
clearing houses of information. These continuing activities, it 
has been thought best to organize on the basis of special fields or 
sections such as Education, Libraries, Humanities and Philosophy, 
Mass Media and so forth. 

The Standing Committee of the Executive Board has given 
general approval to this program plan. 


PERSONNEL SITUATION aT UNESCO 


The bulk of the UNESCO Preparatory Commission staff was 
continued until February 28 except for such persons as were 
employed only for the duration of the first General Conference. 
The Director-General was authorized by the General Conference 
to continue the Preparatory Commission staff until the end of 
February, and in any case, it would have been very difficult to 
make decisions for liquidation of staff prior to a clarification 
of the program prospects for 1947. Since the most recent meeting 
of the Standing Committee, the entire staff has been carefully 
surveyed in the light of the following resolution adopted by the 
Committee : 

1) That the Secretariat be requested to prepare immediately, on the 
basis of approval given to present program plans and allotments of funds, 
lists of positions to be filled, including brief descriptions of qualifications 
desired and salaries and allowances payable; 

2) That this information be circulated to all governments of member 
States with requests that they prepare, in consultation with their National 
Commissions when existing, lists of persons qualified for the positions, 


that this be done soon enough to give governments time to prepare such 
lists for use at the April meeting of the Executive Board, and that the 
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Secretariat prepare on the basis of this information nominations to be get 
before the Executive Board in April in such form that the Board may pass 
on general criteria applied in these nominations including the important 
question of geographical and cultural distribution; 

3) That no permanent appointments be made until this time, with the 
possible exception of some few positions, particularly of an administrative 
character, deemed by the Director-General to be of extraordinary urgency, 

[This Resolution is not to be interpreted as precluding the Director. 
General from making temporary appointments fe short periods of time 
to carry on the program as now approved.] 

4) That Government of countries in which a National Commission 
does not exist be requested to make immediate arrangements for 
consultation with cooperating bodies and other appropriate sources of 
information with a view to suggesting and advising on candidates, 


As a result of this survey, a number of changes have been made 
in the staff and most persons have been placed on short-term 
contracts ranging generally from three to ten months. 

It is intended now to make a careful survey of the personnel 
needs under the program and budget for 1947. Brief job descrip- 
tions will be prepared for each section and project, and with a 
view to finding the best possible candidates. These job descriptions 
will then be sent through member governments to National Com- 
missions. In this way, the posts for the UNESCO Secretariat 
will be indicated and an opportunity given for suggesting qualified 
personnel. 

On the basis of returns from this memorandum to governments, 
decisions will have to be made as soon as possible, and in any 
case before June 1, 1947, regarding the continuance of contracts 
for personnel who now hold three-month appointments. In every 
case, therefore, members of the Secretariat who have been with 
UNESCO since the Preparatory Commission stage will stand the 
test of competition from candidates throughout the world. 

UNESCO will never have a large staff. Its job is to get others 
to act, to get others to do the work. 

After a long and sometimes hesitant beginning, UNESCO has 
now set sail upon its course. Our direction has been determined 
in the program, and the beginning of a staff to carry out this 
program has been selected. 

Where is UNESCO going? It is axiomatic in all our discussions 
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> be ser | at UNESCO that the real measure of UNESCO’s success will 
ay pass | be found in what happens in the minds of men located in all parts 
portant | of the world and over a period of many years to come. It will 
‘ not be measured by the amount of activity in Paris, nor will the 
a | effect of our work, except in the immediately urgent Reconstruction 
pena and Rehabilitation field, be evident in a very short time. 
rector- UNESCO can begin to applaud its own success in the field of 
of time | Fundamental Education when conferences and programs begin 
sit in those parts of the world where the need of fundamental educa- 
a tion is greatest. Our program to assist in the development of 
ces . scientific techniques and the spread of scientific knowledge can 
: be called effective when our Field Cooperation Projects are under 
way and when a greater flow of scientific knowledge has actually 



























a begun from the more advanced to the. less advanced areas of the 
world. Our Reconstruction and Rehabilitation program has 
omni already begun, not because there are men at work in Paris, but 
crip. because scientific equipment has in fact been located among war 
ith a | Sutplus property in the United Kingdom, and the process of 
tions | getting it moved to selected devastated laboratories has already 
‘aia While many parts of UNESCO’s program are still not sufficient- 
ified | ly clear and require further careful examination, there are many 
jobs that can begin now and on which the help of the National 
ents, Commissions is needed. These may best be presented in terms of 
any | the program organization outlined above, although the importance || 
acts | of national action lies in what is actually done by people the world 


over and not in the carrying out of what UNESCO has suggested. 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


1. Article 57 of the Charter of the United Nations provides 
that specialized agencies, established by intergovernmental 
agreement and having wide international responsibilities as defined 
in their basic instruments in economic, social, cultural, educational, 
health, and related fields, shall be brought into relationship with 
the United Nations. 

2. Articles X and IV, paragraph B, subparagraph 5, of the con- 
stitution establishing the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization provide that this Organization shall 
be brought into relation with the United Nations as soon as 
practicable, as one of the specialized agencies referred to in 
Article 57 of the Charter of the United Nations, with the function 
of advising the United Nations on the educational, scientific and 
cultural aspects of matters of concern to the latter. 

Therefore the United Nations and the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization agree as follows: 


ArTIcLe | 


The United Nations recognizes the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) as a specialized 
agency responsible for taking such action as may be appropriate 
under its basic instrument for the accomplishment of the purposes 
set forth therein. 


ArtTIcLe II 
ADMISSION OF STATES NOT MEMBERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Applications submitted by States not members of the United 
Nations for admission to the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization shall be immediately transmitted by 
the secretariat of the Organization to the Economic and Social 


Council of the United Nations (hereinafter called the Council). . 
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ONS |The Council may recommend the rejection of such applications 
AL. [ad any such recommendation shall be accepted by the Organiza- 
” | son. If, within six months of the receipt of an application by the 
[ON | Council, no such recommendation has been made, the application 
shall be dealt with according to Article II, paragraph 2, of the 

vides | constitution of the Organization. 


ental 

fined Articce III 

onal, RECIPROCAL REPRESENTATION 

with | |, Representatives of the United Nations shall be invited to 


attend the meetings of the General Conference ot the United 
Con '| Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and its 
re committees, the Executive Board and its committees, and such 
mal general, regional or other special meetings as the Organization 
may convene, and to participate, without vote, in the deliberations 
it | of these bodies. 
we ie Representatives of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and | ind Cultural Organization shall be invited to attend meetings of 
the Economic and Social Council and of its commissions and 
committees and to participate, without vote, in the deliberations 
of these bodies with respect to items on their agenda relating to 
educational, scientific and cultural matters. 

3. Representatives of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization shall be invited to attend meetings of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations for the purposes of 
consultation on educational, scientific and cultural matters. 

4. Representatives of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization shall be invited to attend meetings of 
the main committees of the General Assembly when educational, 
scientific or cultural matters are under discussion, and to participate, 
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~ without vote, in such discussions. 

ie. | sf Representatives of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization shall be invited to attend the meetings 

vial of the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations and to participate, 


without vote, in the deliberations thereof, with respect to items 
o the agenda relating to educational, scientific and cultural 
matters. 
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6. Written statements of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization shall be distributed by th 
Secretariat of the United Nations to all members of the Gener 
Assembly, the Council and its commissions, and the ‘Trusteeship 
Council as appropriate. 


ArtTicLe IV 
PROPOSAL OF AGENDA ITEMS 


Subject to such preliminary consultation as may be necessary, 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza. 
tion shall include on the agenda of the General Conference or 
Executive Board items proposed to it by the United Nations, 
Similarly, the Council and its commissions and the ‘Trusteeship 
Council shall include on their agenda items proposed by the General 
Conference or Executive Board of the Organization. 


ARTICLE V 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, having regard to the obligation of the United 
Nations to promote the objectives set forth in Article 55 of the 
Charter and the function and power of the Council, under Article 
62 of the Charter, to make or initiate studies and reports with 
respect to international economic, social, cultural, educational, 
health and related matters and to make recommendations con 
cerning these matters to the specialized agencies concerned, and 
having regard also to the responsibility of the United Nations, 
under Articles 58 and 63 of the Charter, to make recommendations 
for the coordination of the policies and activities of such specialized 
agencies, agrees to arrange for the submission, as soon as possible, 
to the appropriate organ of the Organization, of all formal recom- 
mendations which the United Nations may make to it. 

2. The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization agrees to enter into consultation with the United 
Nations upon request with respect to such recommendations, and 
in due course to report to the United Nations on the action taken 
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tional, by the Organization or by its members to give effect to such 
by the} recommendations, or on the other results of their consideration. 

enera] 3. The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 

teeship | Organization affirms its intention of cooperating in whatever 

\ further measures may be necessary to make coordination of the 

activities of specialized agencies and those of the United Nations 

fully effective. In particular, it agrees to participate in, and to 

cooperate with, any body or bodies which the Council may establish 

-ssary, for the purpose of facilitating such coordination and to furnish such 

faniza. { information as may be required for the carrying out of this purpose. 


ACE of ArticLte VI 
ations, 
cosh EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION AND DOCUMENTS 


eneral| 1, Subject to such arrangements as may be necessary for the 
safeguarding of confidential material, the fullest and promptest 
exchange of information and documents shall be made between 
the United Nations and the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. 

iltural| 2» Without prejudice to the generality of the provisions of 

Jnited| paragraph 1: 

of the} (a) the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 

irticle} Organization agrees to transmit to the United Nations regular 

with] teports on the activities of the Organization; 

ional,} (4) the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 

con-| Organization agrees to comply to the fullest extent practicable 

|, and| with any request which the United Nations may make for the 

tions,| furnishing of special reports, studies or information, subject to 

ations| the conditions set forth in article XVII; 

alized{  (¢) the Secretary-General shall, upon request, consult with the 

sible, ; Director-General regarding the provision to the United Nations 

scom-| Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization of such informa- 
tion as may be of special interest to the Organization. 

Irural 


7 Articte VII 
nited 
, and PUBLIC INFORMATION 


taken) Having regard to the functions of the United Nations Educa- 
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tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, as defined in Article 
I, paragraphs 2(a) and (c), of its constitution, to collaborate jn 
the work of advancing the mutual knowledge and understand; 
of peoples through all means of mass communication, and with q 
view to coordinating the activities of the Organization in this 
field with the operations of the information services of the United 
Nations, a subsidiary agreement regarding these matters shall be 
concluded as soon as possible after the coming into force of the 
present agreement. 


ArticLe VIII 
ASSISTANCE TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization agrees to cooperate with the Economic and Social 
Council in furnishing such information and rendering such as- 
sistance to the Security Council as that Council may request, 
including assistance in carrying out decisions of the Security 
Council for the maintenance or restoration of international peace 
and security. 

ArticLte IX 
ASSISTANCE TO THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization agrees to cooperate with the Trusteeship Council 
in the carrying out of its functions and in particular agrees that it 
will, to the greatest extent possible, render such assistance as the 


Trusteeship Council may request in regard to matters with which 
the Organization is concerned. ’ 


ARTICLE X 


NONSELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization agrees to cooperate with the United Nations in 
giving effect to the principles and obligations set forth in Chapter 
XI of the Charter with regard to matters affecting the well-being 
and development of the peoples of nonself-governing territories. _ 
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A tticle ArticLe XI 
fate in RELATIONS WITH THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


anding 1. The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
with a Organization agrees to furnish any information which may be 
in this | requested by the International Court of Justice in pursuance of 
United Article 34. of the Statute of the Court. 
ull be |", The General Assembly authorized the United Nations Educa- 
of the tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization to request advisory 
opinions of the International Court of Justice on legal questions 
arising within the scope of its activities other than questions 
concerning the mutual relationships of the Organization and the 
United Nations or other specialized agencies. 
ultural 3. Such request may be addressed to the Court by the General 
Social | Conference or by the Executive Board acting in pursuance of an 
ch as- | authorization by the Conference. 
‘quest, | 4. When requesting the International Court of Justice to give 
curity / an advisory opinion the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
peace | and Cultural Organization shall inform the Economic and Social 
Council of the request. 
Articte XII 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


altural | Any regional or branch offices which the United Nations 
ouncil | Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization may establish 
that it | shall, so far as practicable, be closely associated with such regional 
as the | or branch offices as the United Nations may establish. 


which 


ArticLe XIII 
PERSONNEL ARRANGEMENTS 


1. The United Nations and the United Nations Fducational, 

Scientific and Cultural Organization recognize that the eventual 

tural | development of a single unified international civil service is desir- 
ms in} able from the standpoint of effective administrative coordination, 
rapter | and with this end in view agree to develop common personnel 
being | standards, methods, and arrangements designed to avoid serious 
ries. | discrepancies in terms and conditions of employment, to avoid 
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competition in recruitment of personnel, and to facilitate inter. 
change of personnel in order to obtain the maximum benefit from 
their services. 

2. The United Nations and the United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organization agree to cooperate to the 
fullest extent possible in achieving these ends and in particular 
they agree to: 

(a) consult together concerning the establishment of an Inter. 
national Civil Service Commission to advise on the means by 
which common standards of recruitment in the secretariats of the 
United Nations and of the specialized agencies may be insured; 

(6) consult together concerning other matters relating to the 
employment of their officers and staff, including conditions of 
service, duration of appointments, classification, salary scales 
and allowances, retirement and pension rights and staff regulations 
and rules with a view to securing as much uniformity in these 
matters as shall be found practicable; 

(c) cooperate in the interchange of personnel when desirable 
on a temporary or permanent basis, making due provision for the 
retention of seniority and pension rights; 

(d) cooperate in the establishment and operation of suitable 
machinery for the settlement of disputes arising in connection 
with the employment of personnel and related matters. 


ArticLe XIV 
STATISTICAL SERVICES 


1. The United Nations and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization agree to strive for maximum 
cooperation, the elimination of all undesirable duplication between 
them, and the most efficient use of their technical personnel in 
their respective collection, analysis, publication and dissemination 
of statistical information. They agree to combine their efforts 
to secure the greatest possible usefulness and utilization of statistical 
information and to minimize the burdens placed upon national 
governments and other organizations from which such information 
may be collected. 
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2. The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization recognizes the United Nations as the central agency 
for the collection, analysis, publication, standardization, and 
improvement of statistics serving the general purposes of inter- 
national organizations. 

3. The United Nations recognizes the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization as the appropriate 
agency for the collection, analysis, publication, standardization, 
and improvement of statistics within its special sphere, without 
prejudice to the right of the United Nations to concern itself with 
such statistics so far as they may be essential for its own purposes 
or for the improvement of statistics throughout the world. 

4. The United Nations shall develop administrative instruments 
and procedures through which effective statistical cooperation 
may be secured between the United Nations and the agencies 
brought into relationship with it. 

5. It is recognized as desirable that the collection of statistical 
information should not be duplicated by the United Nations or 
any of the specialized agencies whenever it is practicable for 
any of them to utilize information or materials which another 
may have available. 

6. In order to build up a central collection of statistical informa- 
tion for general use, it is agreed that data supplied to the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization for 


| incorporation in its basic statistical series or special reports 


should, so far as practicable, be made available to the United 
Nations. 
ArticLE XV 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 


1. The United Nations and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization recognize the desirability, 
in the interest of administrative and technical uniformity and of 
the most efficient use of personnel and resources, of avoiding, 
whenever possible, the establishment and operation of competitive 
or overlapping facilities and services among the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. 
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2. Accordingly, the United Nations and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization agree to consyh Orgs 
together concerning the establishment and use of common ad 
ministrative and technical services and facilities in addition t 
those referred to in Articles XIII, XIV and XVI, in so far as the cad 
establishment and use of such services may from time to time be 
found practicable and appropriate. 

3. Arrangements shall be made between the United Nations 
and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultum 
Organization in regard to the registration and deposit of official 
documents. 

ArticLe XVI 


BUDGETARY AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


1. The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultuml 
Organization recognizes the desirability of establishing close 
budgetary and financial relationships with the United Nations 
in order that the administrative operations of the United Nations 
and of the specialized agencies shall be carried out in the mos 
efficient and economical manner possible, and that the maximum 
measure of coordination and uniformity with respect to these 
operations shall be secured. 

2. The United Nations and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization agree to cooperate to the 
fullest extent possible in achieving these ends and, in particular, 
shall consult together concerning appropriate arrangements for 
the inclusion of the budget of the Organization within a general 
budget of the United Nations. Such arrangements shall be defined 
in a supplementary agreement between the two organizations. 

3. Pending the conclusion of such agreement, the following 
arrangements shall govern budgetary and financial relationships 
between the United Nations and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization: ond | 

(a) In the preparation of the budget of the United Nations} ju 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, the Organize the 1 
tion shall consult with the United Nations. assist 

(b) The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural other 
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Organization agrees to transmit its proposed budget to the United 
Nations annually at the same time as such budget is transmitted 
to its members. The General Assembly shall examine the budget 
or proposed budget of the Organization and may make recom- 
mendations to it concerning any item or items contained therein. 

(c) Representatives of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization shall be entitled to participate, without 
yote, in the deliberations of the General Assembly or any com- 
mittee thereof at all times when the budget of the Organization 
or general administrative or financial questions affecting the 
Organization are under consideration. 

(d) The United Nations may undertake the collection of con- 
tributions from those members of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization which are also Members of 
the United Nations in accordance with such arrangements as may 
be defined by a later agreement between the United Nations and 
the Organization. 

(¢) The United Nations shall, upon its own initiative or upon 
the request of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, arrange for studies to be undertaken con- 
cerning other financial and fiscal questions of interest to the 
Organization and to other specialized agencies with a view to 
the provision of common services and the securing of uniformity 
in such matters. 

(f) The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization agrees to conform, as far as may be practicable, 
to standard practices and forms recommended by the United 
Nations. 


ArticLe XVII 
FINANCING OF SPECIAL SERVICES 


1. In the event of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization being faced with the necessity of 
incurring substantial extra expense as a result of any request which 
the United Nations may make for special reports, studies or 
assistance in accordance with articles VII, VIII, or IX or with 
other provisions of this agreement, consultation shall take place 
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with a view to determining the most equitable manner in which 
such expense shall be borne. 

2. Consultation between the United Nations and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization shall 
similarly take place with a view to making such arrangements 
as may be found equitable for covering the costs of central ad- 
ministrative, technical or fiscal services or facilities or other special 
assistance provided by the United Nations. 


ArticLte XVIII 
INTERAGENCY AGREEMENTS 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization agrees to inform the Council of the nature and scope 
of any formal agreement between the Organization and any other 
specialized agency, intergovernmental or nongovernmental or 
ganization, and in particular agrees to inform the Council before 
any such agreement is concluded. 


ArticLe XIX 
LIAISON 


1. The United Nations and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization agree to the foregoing 
provisions in the belief that they will contribute to the maintenance 
of effective liaison between the two organizations. They affirm | 
their intention of taking whatever further measures may be neces- 
sary to make this liaison fully effective. 

2. The liaison arrangements provided for in the foregoing 
articles of this agreement shall apply as far as appropriate to the 
relations between such branch or regional offices as may be 


lished by the two organizations as well as between their central } 


machinery. 
ArticLte XX 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE AGREEMENT 


The Secretary-General and the Director-General may enter 


into such supplementary arrangements for the implementation of/ 
! 
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this agreement as may be found desirable in the light of the oper- 
ating experience of the two organizations. 


Articte XXI 
REVISION 


This agreement shall be subject to revision by agreement 
between the United Nations and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, and shall be reviewed not 
later than three years after the agreement has come into force. 


ArticLe XXII 


ENTRY INTO FORCE 


This agreement shall come into force on its approval by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations and the General Confer- 
ence of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 


Organization. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Marcu 18—APRIL 19 


Prepared by the Editorial Assistant, Division of Intercourse and Education 


Tue Unrrep Nations 


The Economic and Social Council—The Council held its fourth 
session at Lake Success, February 28—March 29. The creation 
of two economic commissions, one for Europe and the other for 
Asia and the Far East, is regarded as the main accomplishment 
of the session. The primary function of the commissions is to 
assist reconstruction. The European Commission, comprising 
European nations Members of the United Nations, plus the United 
States, will have its headquarters at Geneva and Shanghai will 
be the seat of the Commission for Asia and the Far East, on which 
United Nations members in the areas concerned and the United 
States will be represented. Other action of the Council included 
approval of applications from Austria, Italy, and Switzerland for 
membership in the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization; approval of plans formulated by the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund to seek, through appeal 
to governments, individuals, and organizations, the money required 
to aid needy children in devastated countries; and the decision 
to call a world statistical congress and a world transportation 


congress. The Council set July 19, 1947, as the date for its next ' 


session. 


The Security Council—Mr. Warren G. Austin, delegate of the} . 


United States, made a statement to the Council on March 28 
concerning the program for financial aid to Greece and Turkey 
which President Truman presented to Congress on March 12 and 


which is now under consideration by that body. In explaining the } 


motives and purposes of the United States in this connection, 
Mr. Austin said that the proposed plan “has a specific and direct 
bearing upon the central objectives of the United States foreign 
policy—to strengthen the United Nations and to advance the 
building of collective security under the United Nations—” and that 
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copies of any agreements that the United States may make with 
Greece and Turkey in execution of the program will be registered 
__|with the United Nations in accordance with Article 102 of the 
cation! Charter. Disclaiming any desire on the part of the United States 
to dominate any nation, Mr. Austin said the aid contemplated 
ial “is of an emergency and temporary character’’ and that the United 
| States believes that long-range reconstruction needs should be 
“ation | ssumed by the United Nations and its related agencies. Mr. 
«i. Austin said also that following receipt and consideration of the 
“a report of the Commission dispatched some months ago to investi- 
18 © | vate disturbances along the northern Greek border,! the Council 
a might find it advisable to establish “a continuing commission made 
= up of representatives of members of the Security Council,” to 
act as an agency for the peaceful settlement of border disputes 
ited the four countries concerned—Greece, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
and Albania. (For full text of speech, see New York Herald Tribune 
or New York Times, Mar. 29.) 
‘The Soviet Union’s view of the United States plan to aid Greece 
ind Turkey was presented to the Council by Andrei A. Gromyko 
pea on April 7. Denying the United States contention that its proposed 
action would strengthen the United Nations, the Soviet delegate 
said it would on the contrary weaken the organization and under- 
mine its authority. He pointed out that the United States plan 
alls for military as well as economic aid and that the dispatch of 
military instructors to-a country “constitutes an interference 
in the internal affairs of that country and deals a serious blow to 
its actual independence.”” Mr. Gromyko said that Turkey is not 
rhey entitled to aid since she did not assist the Allies against Germany 
| and that any aid given Greece should be “through the United 
| Nations, in which case it will exclude all possibilities of any 
| foreign influence on this country.” (For full text, see New York 
Herald Tribune or New York Times, Apr. 8.) 
cig A Soviet proposal that the United Nations supervise United 
? States aid to Greece to insure that it “be used only in the interests 


that} 1 The Commission, which was in Greece from January 29 to April 3, is 
) tow at Geneva, Switzerland, preparing its report. 
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of the Greek people” was rejected by the Council on April 1g }goyiet d 
by a vote of 4 to 2, the United States, China, Colombia, France, | draft cor 
and Syria abstaining from voting. The United States and the Sovie | The 7 
Union delegates both abstained from voting on a United State supervisi 
resolution “directing the Balkan investigating Commission tp at Lake ! 
maintain a subsidiary group in the trouble zone pending a ney |i draft 
decision by the Council” which was carried 9 to 0. (See New York lind edu 
Times, Apr. 19.) territory 
On April 2, the Council gave unanimous approval to the United | made by 
States proposal placing the former Japanese mandated islands } fom tru 
in the Pacific under a United Nations trusteeship, with the United | jhe nativ 
States as administering authority, and on April 9 terminated its | fom Ge 
debate on the Corfu Channel mines dispute between Great Britain | in Rho 
and Albania by recommending that the case be referred to the deportati 
International Court of Justice at The Hague. he Cour 
The Commission for Conventional Armaments—Created under neetings 
a resolution adopted by the Security Council on February 13,1 Eytrao 
this Commission, on which all members of the Security Council | yhen re 
are represented, began on March 24 its task of drawing up specific | ; for a s 
proposals for world disarmament which must be submitted to the } Palestine 
Security Council by May 13. Member: 
The Atomic Energy Commission—Meeting for the first time since | qotified ; 
submitting its report to the Security Council on December 30, ipen at F 
the Commission on March 19 adopted a Soviet proposal that 
consideration of questions relating to the establishment of inter- 
national control of atomic energy and other questions arising from} Little 
the Security Council’s resolution of March 10? be referred to the | treaties f 
Commissions’ committees, especially the Working Committee ipened o 
and Committee 2, on controls. The Working Committee is at-} of the ni 
tempting to adjust differences between the Soviet Union’s views | Council | 
and the Commission’s interim report in which the United States ; he Sovic 
plan is embodied. Under a plan of work put forward by the United) many, m 
States delegate, Committee 2 will give its attention first to the} States an 
organization and functions of the Atomic Development Authority] of the R 
and then discuss problems of prohibitions and enforcement. The} the Sovie 


2 For text, see /nternational Conciliation No. 430, p. 266. 
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il 18 Soviet delegate desired that Committee 2 begin at once upon a 
ince, | fraft convention to outlaw atomic weapons. 

viet | The Trusteeship Council—This Council which is charged with 
tates supervision of United Nations trusteeships opened its first session 
N to $y Lake Success on March 26. The session will be devoted mainly 
new }to drafting questionnaires “on the political, economic, social, 

York |ind educational advancement of the inhabitants of each trust 

rritory” which will form the basis of the annual reports to be 
uited | made by the administering powers and to examination of petitions 
ands | {om trust peoples. Besides a petition for self-government from 
uited }ihe natives of Western Samoa, the Council has before it petitions 
d its | fom Germans and Italians of Tanganyika, now interned in South- 
itain | gm Rhodesia, asking United Nations intercession against their 
the | feportation to Germany and Italy. Although it is a member of 

he Council, the Soviet Union has so far not participated in the 
nder | neetings. 

13,1 Extraordinary Session of the General Assembly—On April 13, 
mcil | yhen replies endorsing Great Britain’s formal request of April 
cific | ; for a special session of the General Assembly to deal with the 
) the | Palestine question had been received from 29 of the 55 States 

Members of the United Nations, Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
ince | yotified all United Nations Members that the extra session will 

30, } pen at Flushing Meadow Park, New York, on April 28. 


ater- Tue Councit or Foreign Ministers, Moscow 


rom} Little progress has been made toward the preparation of peace 
) the | treaties for Germany and Austria since the conference at Moscow 
ittee | pened on March 10. The New York Times in its weekly review 
| at-} of the news today (April 20) took note of the division in the 
ews | Council on major issues still unsettled. This account shows that 
‘ates ( the Soviet demand for $10,000,000,000 in reparations from Ger- 
ited | many, mostly from current production, is opposed by the United 
the Sates and Great Britain; that “France wants internationalization 
rity} of the Ruhr, with a guaranteed percentage of the coal,” while 
The} te Soviet Union holds out for quadripartite control of the area 
~~ {aid the United States and Great Britain “oppose any special 

gime that would detach the Ruhr from Germany”; that Russia 
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“‘wants a strong central government for Germany” and the other 
three powers “favor federalization of the German government on 
the ground that federalization would guard against the seizure of 
central power by a single militant party.” On April 15, the 
United States delegate, George C. Marshall, had a private talk 
with Premier Joseph V. Stalin, concerning which no information 
was given out. However, the deadlock in the Council remained 
unbroken and on April 16 the Foreign Ministers began considera- 
tion of the draft treaty for Austria, completed by their deputies 
on April 8. A few of the treaty’s 59 articles were quickly ap. 
proved, but differences on the question of German assets in 
Austria soon brought discussions to a standstill. 


Korea 


While at Moscow, Secretary of State Marshall has brought to 
the attention of the Soviet Foreign Minister the situation in Korea 
as a result of the division of the country into two zones and the 
refusal of the Soviet commander in Northern Korea to permit 
“freedom of movement and free economic exchange between these 
zones.” (See New York Times or New York Herald Tribune, 
Apr. 12, for text of letter.) Mr. Marshall cited the agreement 
reached at the Moscow conference of December, 1945, under the 
terms of which a joint commission comprising representatives of 
the Soviet and United States commands in Korea was set up to 
assist democratic parties and organizations in Korea to form a, 
provisional government and recalled that the work of the Com 
mission soon became stalemated “through the inability to agree 
on the definition of the word ‘democratic’” as it pertained to 
Korean parties and organizations to be consulted by the Com 
mission and that the Commission had not met since May 8, 1946. 
Mr. Marshall asked that the two governments agree to instruct / 
their respective commands in Korea to reconvene the Joint Com- 
mission as soon as possible in order that “the work of establishing 
a free and independent Korea”’ might be undertaken without further 
delay, and that a “date during the summer of 1947 be fixed fora 
review by the two governments of the progress made to the date 
by the Joint Commission.”’ In the meantime, Mr. Marshall wrote, 
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other | “the United States . . . sees no alternative to taking without 
nt on | further delay such steps in its zone as will advance the purposes” 
ure of | of the Moscow Agreement. Copies of Mr. Marshall’s letter were 
s, the | furnished to the British and Chinese Governments. (For fuller 
e talk | information on the Korean situation, see article in The Christian 
nation | Science Monitor of Mar. 13, by its editor, Erwin D. Canham.) 

rained | A dispatch from Nanking on April 16 reported that the Chinese 
idera- | Foreign Minister had addressed a note to the Council of Foreign 
puties | Ministers at Moscow urging the establishment of an independent 
ly ap- | Korean government without delay and suggesting “a four-power 
ts in ‘conference, excluding France and including China, to settle the 

question.” (See New York Herald Tribune, Apr. 17.) 


CHINA 


ght to | When the U.S.S.R. and China signed their Treaty of Friend- 
Korea | ship and Alliance at Moscow on August 14, 1945, one of a number 
id the | of related agreements signed at the same time provided that 
ermit | Darien, Manchuria, be made a free port, administered by China, 
these | but up to now the port has continued to be under Soviet admini- 
ibune, | stration. On January 3, soon after Russian local officials at Darien 
ement | had prevented the landing of a number of American citizens from 
er the | 2 United States Naval courier vessel and ordered the vessel to 
res of | ave the port after its time for remaining had expired, the Depart- 
up to| ment of State addressed identic notes to the Chinese and Soviet 
rm a , Governments urging the return of the port to Chinese administra- 
Com-| tion. According to a State Department announcement of March 
agree | 1, the Soviet Government has agreed to transfer administration 
ed to| of the port to the Nanking Government. (See New York Times 
Com-| or New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 26.) 

1946.| A new government, of which General Chang Chun has been 
struct / tamed Premier, is being formed at Nanking. The Kuomintang 
Com-| (Nationalist party), two small parties (the Young China and the 
shing | Social Democratic parties), and a number of independent political 
rther | leaders are associated in the new regime, which, in the words of 
for a) President Chiang Kai-shek, will “direct China’s affairs during the 
- date} fansitional period, carry out mandates of the last National As- 
rote sembly, and prepare for the inauguration of constitutional govern- 


| 
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ment on December 25.” (See New York Times, Apr. 18.) The two Spal 
largest minority parties—the Communist and the Democrati¢}io wa 
League—are not participating, the Communists being at war with | Spanis 
the Government and the other party refusing to take part whik } Lisbor 


hostilities continue. --, umn wv 


latter’ 


NETHERLANDS-INDONESIAN AGREEMENT SIGNED ~ 


far 
The pact concluded between the Netherlands and the Republic os 
of Indonesia in November, 1946, known as the “Cheribon Agree. | for wh 
ment,” which provides for the independence of the Indonesian}, mor 
Republic (comprising Java, Sumatra, and Madura) within dh esen 
framework of a Netherland-Indonesian Union was formally signed{ ws o 
at Batavia, Java, on March 25. Under the agreement former practic 
Netherlands East Indies is to be formed into a sovereign nation 
composed of three States—of which the Indonesian Republic is 
one—by January 1, 1949. The new nation is to be called the 
United States of Indonesia. The second step toward this end was 
the formal inauguration at Denpasar, Bali, on December 24, 1946, 
of the Provisional State of East Indonesia, which embraces Celebes, 
the Moluccas, Bali, Lombok, Dutch Timor, and other small adjacent 


islands. 
SPAIN 


A decree, entitled “‘A Bill on Succession to the Chief of State,” 
was sent to the Spanish Cortes by Generalissimo Francisco Franeo 
on March 31. The Bill provides that when the office of Chief of 
State becomes vacant “there will be called to succeed him that 
person of royal blood with the best right to the position who 
satisfies the conditions established by law and who, having been 
proposed by the Council of Kingdom and the Government meeting 
together, is accepted by at least two thirds of the Cortes.” To 
satisfy the “conditions” the candidate must “swear to the 
mental laws”’ of the present regime, which are listed in the d 
as “the Spanish Bill of Rights, the Bill of Labor Rights, the la 
constituting the Cortes, a law of National Referendum, and 
present Law of Succession.” (For text, see New York Times 
Apr. 1.) 
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he two Spanish Monarchists are said to consider the law a maneuver 

Ocrati¢ |r ward off a possible restoration. Don Juan, pretender to the 

ar With Spanish throne, in a formal rejection of the proposal issued at 

t while} Lisbon on April 7, termed Franco’s move as “an attempt . . . to 
. tun without further ado the dictatorship of an individual into the 

latter’s rule for life, consolidating what would appear to have been 

so far precarious claims and wrapping in the glorious mantle of 

public | monarchy a regime based on arbitrary government, the necessity 

Agree. | for which has long disappeared,” and said that “This is too serious 

mesian } g moment to Spain to place a new fake constitution on top of the 

in the present body of laws which are alleged to be the fundamental 
signed | jaws of the nation and which, moreover, have never been put into 

former practice.” (See New York Times, Apr. 8, for full text.) 
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